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Many Civil Service 
Jobs Open to Youth 


Federal Government Seeks Young 
People to Work in Wide Va- 
riety of Occupations 


WAR CRISIS INCREASES NEED 


Requirements Listed for Clerical, 
Mechanical, and Other Posi- 
tions Now Available 











This is the second of two articles 
on the work of the Civil Service 
Commission and the opportunities 
for employment with the federal gov- 
ernment as a result of the war. The 
articles have been prepared espe- 
cially for readers of THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER by Lyman L. Wood- 
man of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


Last week, the United States Civil 
Service Commission announced that 
examinations would be given for 
truck drivers at $1,200 a year; me- 
chanical trades apprentices, $4 a day; 
printer’s assistant, 66 cents an hour; 
proofreader, $1.32 an hour, and 
steamfitter, $1,680 a year. This is 
just an example of the wide range 
of positions which are filled, by com- 
petitive examination, in the federal 
government. Every week, examina- 
tions for dozens of different types of 
jobs are held in Washington and 
throughout the nation. : 


A Big Job 


One gets an idea of the size of the 
Civil Service Commission’s job by 
these facts: During the 18 months of 
the emergency period preceding our 
entrance into the Second World War, 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission effected more than 800,000 
personnel placements in civilian jobs 
under the War and Navy Depart- 
ments alone. In the two weeks im- 
mediately following the raid of De- 
cember 7 on Pearl Harbor, 41,447 
skilled trades workers were placed 
by the Civil Service Commission in 
War and Navy Department establish- 
ments throughout the country where 
their services were urgently needed 
for war work. 

In our article last week, we dis- 
cussed the types of examinations 
given and the methods by which per- 
sons may obtain positions with the 
federal government. This week, we 
shall consider some of the specific op- 
portunities for young people, people 
of high school age, which are offered 
by the Civil Service Commission. At 
the present time, there is an actual 
shortage of many types of workers, 
and the Commission strongly urges 
young people with the necessary 
qualifications to consider federal 
Service as a career. 

For about a year, the demand for 
workers in many of the skilled trades 
and in certain of the professional 
fields has greatly exceeded the 
Supply. The most urgent need has 
been for workers in the shipbuilding 
trades, particularly in the positions 
of machinist, toolmaker, loftsman, 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS OF TURKEY 


The Turkish soldier stands guard 








Doing Our Part 
By Walter E. Myer 


Two weeks ago we called to the attention of our readers a number of 
activities in which students wishing to do their part in the war effort might 
engage. We formulated these recommendations in consultation with agencies 
of the United States Government. Since then we have had reports from many 
schools indicating widespread response to our suggestions. Letters have come 
to us from teachers and students telling of services which are being rendered 
in their schools. One teacher told what her students were doing along prac- 
tically all the lines suggested in our recommendations. “But,” she added, “I 
have not yet mentioned the most important work our students are doing for 
their country. All the activities you suggest are important and we are doing 
all we can at them. But best of all, our students are sticking to their posts in 
the classroom. They are, I think, inspired by the bigness of the day's events. 
They are impressed by their responsibility as citizens. So they are buckling 
down to their work better than ever. They are studying the world in which 
they live more seriously. They are reading more about their country’s prob- 
lems; talking more about them. We are giving more time than ever to the 
study of the great developments of our time and to the problems we will have 
to solve. Is this not the very best way that we can do our part in helping 
our country and in saving democracy?” 

I agree wholeheartedly with what this teacher says. It is a fact, of 
course, that there must be fighting if the country is to be saved. There must 
also be production on a vast scale. We must all do everything we can to 
help the fighting and producing forces. But there must also be thinking. 
There must be wise decisions by well-informed people. Great problems must 
be solved. It takes preparation for people to be able to solve them wisely, and 
preparedness of that kind is as essential as military preparedness. This is a 
field of duty which students are peculiarly able to perform. Soldiers and 
mechanics and farmers are busy at other things. Students have time to study 
the great problems of the age carefully and systematically. This is their first 
duty. 

The day-to-day systematic study of national and international problems 
may not be as spectacular as some other activities. There may be an inclination 
in some quarters to get excited and stop doing the regular, unspectacular work 
in order to do something else. But study, thought, discussion, the acquiring 
of facts, the weighing of opinions—these are activities which can save the 
world. They are the processes and the weapons of democracy. Schools which 
neglect these processes are deserting their posts of duty. Problems of almost 
terrifying dimensions rise before us—problems of economic adjustment, social 
stability, international order. Failure to solve them will be as disastrous as 
defeat on the field of battle. The schools of America have it in their power 
to insure that we will not fail. 


War Role of Turkey 


Important to Allies 


U. S. Sends Steinhardt to Ankara 
to Stiffen Turk Resistance 
to German Demands 


HOLDS STRATEGIC POSITION 


Turkey Is Gateway Between Europe 
and Asia and Barrier Against 
Nazi Thrust Eastward 











The United States is making a 
strong bid for the support of Turkey 
in the war against the Axis. Last 
week, the President sent one of his 
key diplomats to the Turkish capital. 
Laurence A. Steinhardt, who has 
been successful in Moscow during the 
past critical months, has gone to 
Ankara where he will have a tre- 
mendous job on his hands. His job 
will be to stiffen the Turks’ resist- 
ance to whatever demands Nazi Ger- 
many may make upon them. It will 
be to draw them definitely into the 
Allied camp, if possible. 

Turkey is today the most im- 
portant of the handful of remaining 
neutrals in Europe and Asia. Not 
only is she a relatively strong nation, 
from the standpoint of military 
power, but she also occupies a stra- 
tegic position of such importance that 
her decisions of the next months may 
greatly alter the course of the war. 


Route Through Turkey 

With Hitler’s armies bogged down 
in Russia, and the Nazi retreat con- 
tinuing all along the line in the 
Soviet Union, from the Leningrad 
area to the Crimea, the possibility 
looms that the Nazis may undertake 
to reach their objectives through an- 
other route. They may attempt to 
reach the vital areas of the Soviet 
Union by marching through Turkey. 
Since they cannot for the moment 
reach the Russian Caucdsus, with its 
priceless oil fields, by a frontal as- 
sault on the Soviets, they may try 
to sweep around and reach the Cau- 
casus through the back door. 

Not only does Turkey hold a key 
position with Russia, but also with 
other vital sectors of the war. Tur- 
key is so located as to offer a spring- 
board from which to make an attack 
upon British interests in Egypt and 
the Near East. Since the Nazi armies 
have been unable to overrun Egypt 
and seize the Suez Canal by sub- 
duing the British in Libya, they may 
try the alternate route through Tur- 
key. 

Ambassador Steinhardt is fully 
aware of the size of the stakes as he 
takes up his duties in Ankara. He 
knows that he will meet stiff and 
ruthless opposition. The Nazis will 
stop at nothing to prevent Turkey 
from slipping into the hands of their 
foes. They have had in Turkey one 
of their trickiest diplomats—Franz 
von Papen—a man long renowned 
for his craftiness and unscrupulous- 
ness. Thus far, von Papen has been 
unable to browbeat the Turks into 
submission and now the diplomatic 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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ACME 


GREAT OBLIGATION of the citizen today ts to devote a portion of his savings to the purchase of 


defense stamps and bonds. 


When employees of the Douglas Aircraft Corporation (above) re- 


cently received an extra week's pay as a defense dividend, they promptly invested part of it 


in defense stamps and bonds. 


A Week of the War 


The following information is based 
on material furnished by the Office 
of Government Reports. 


Since the Japanese attack on Hawaii, 
the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing has had to operate 24 hours a 
day to keep up with the demand for 
defense stamps and bonds. Never- 
theless, Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau says that millions 
more people must buy stamps and 
bonds if the government is to have 
enough money for war needs. 

* * * 

For the first time in recent history, 
the United States has imported more 
from Latin’ America than it has ex- 
ported to the same countries. Trade 
in sugar and coffee, number one items 
on the list of imports, has remained 
about the same. The great increases 
have been in our imports of copper, 
wool, hides and skins, manganese, 
tungsten, and other vital metals and 
ores. 

* * * 

Bottle sizes, shapes, and finishes are 
to be simplified, at the request of 
the government, in order to con- 
serve man power, equipment, and 
fuel. One of the greatest savings 
will be in iron, which is used to make 
bottle molds. It takes more iron to 
make fancy designs and shapes than 
plain ones. 

* * * 

Each month the United States Treasury 
is writing more and more checks to 
pay for war production. The total 
in December reached $1,997,000,000 
—an increase of $465,000,000 over 
November. From July 1940 to De- 
cember 1941, about $15,252,000,000 
was paid out. 

* * * 

Honolulu is the first city to receive 
a Defense Public Works project. It 
has been given nearly $300,000 with 
which to obtain additional fire-fight- 
ing equipment. The DPW is organ- 
ized as a part of the Federal Works 
Agency. 

* * * 

Oklahoma is te be the laboratory for 
an experimentai farm machinery 
“bank.” The plan is to survey all 
farms in the state for spare parts and 
machines which can be moved to 
central depots. There the equipment 
will be repaired and kept in readi- 
ness for use. Some machinery will 
be returned to its original owners, 
who will be charged modest fees for 
the repair work. An exchange ar- 
rangement will be worked out for 


farmers who desire to sell or trade 
equipment which they do not need. 
The plan, designed to relieve the 
demand for new machinery, will be 
put into operation in other states 
if it is successful in Oklahoma. 

* * * 

Another selective service registration 
day is set for February 16. On that 
day, all men between the ages of 20 
and 44 inclusive who have not regis- 
tered previously are to be enrolled. 

* * * 

Royal Air Force planes dropped more 
than 2,000,000 American pamphlets 
on portions of Nazi-occupied France 
to open a new propaganda campaign. 
The pamphlets, which stressed “the 
historic friendship’ between the 
French and American peoples, con- 
tained pictures of the Statue of Lib- 
erty, a present of France to the 
United States over 50 years ago, and 
of the American flag. There were 
also quotations from President Roose- 
velt’s address nearly eight years ago 
on the 100th anniversary of Lafay- 
ette’s death. More pamphlets are 
to be dropped from time to time in 
other parts of Europe. 

* * ¥ 

Federal automobile tax stickers go on 
sale at post offices and internal rev- 
enue offices on January 26, one week 
from today. The stickers cost $2.09 
each, and are good until July 1. Then 
new ones, at $5 each, must be pur- 
chased to cover the next 12 months— 
the new fiscal, or bookkeeping year 
for the government. This is a flat 
$5 use tax which must be paid on 
all automobiles, with certain excep- 
tions for government cars. 

* ¥* * 

Soldiers are expected to keep abreast 
of national and world events, and to 
see that they do the War Department 
last week launched a series of lec- 
tures for nearly all Army units. The 
program includes lectures on events 
leading up to the war, informal dis- 
cussions on current affairs, and talks 
by leading civilians. 

* * * 

Nonrigid airships or blimps will be- 
come familiar sights along the na- 
tion’s coasts as the war goes on. The 
Navy is using the craft for patrol 
squadrons in the coastal defense 
forces. They will do some escort 
work, and will keep on the lookout 
for submarines and mines. The first 
of these squadrons, armed with depth 
bombs and guns, has been estab- 
lished at Lakehurst, New Jersey. 


Issues of Today 


ROM the New York Herald-Tribune: 


Books for soldiers and sailors—this is an appeal easy to answer, involving 

no money and very little labor, but offering deep satisfaction both to giver and 
to receiver. The collecting campaign, sponsored by the United Service Organiza- 
tions, the Red Cross, and the American Libraries 
Association, is made easy by the city’s library staffs. 
All libraries, school and special libraries as well as 
all public library branches, will receive the books. 
Public library staffs will assemble, sort, and aoe 
them. Volunteers will even collect them from 
stores, theaters, and schools if the donor cannot get 
them to a library. 

The men want all kinds of books, but those most 
in demand are on current affairs; military histories, 
memoirs and technical studies; grammars and text- 
books in English and foreign languages; mathematics 
from arithmetic through calculus; good scientific, en- 
gineering and other technical books; business and 
accountancy; photography; illustrated books, sports; 
travel; history and biography, and plenty of fiction, 
from mysteries to the classics. The real book lover, 
struck by the serious purpose indicated by these 
preferences of the men in the ranks, will not give 
just the books he does not want but books he, too, would want to read were he 
in camp. The campaign starts next Monday, and the sooner the books get to the 
libraries the sooner they will be on their way to camps and ships. 


HE Gallup Poll, says the Chicago News, shows that 43 per cent of the American 
people do “no walking for exercise outside their work.” Twenty-five per cent 
walked on the average no more than a mile a day. As for the others, 15 per cent 
are accustomed to walking two per day; 6 per cent walk 
three miles; 3 per cent walk four miles, and 8 per cent 

five miles or more. 

The News thinks it possible that car and tire rationing 
may force people to walk more, and that they will benefit 
from the change. “And the best part of it,’’ continues the 
News, “we can all go back to walking, now, not for the 
sake of walking, nor for our own physical self-improve- 
ment, nor anything noble or high-minded, but merely 
to save the tires on the family bus. This is just the sort 
of pragmatic, hard-headed, realistic, and _ shortsighted 
motive that never fails to bring out the very best in an 
American.” 

ok * a 

HE following editorial in the Washington Post emphasizes the fact that heroism 

in all walks of life is called for in a total war such as that in which we are 
engaged: 
_ We have been fighting only a month, and already a small barrel of decora- 
tions has been handed out to men of the armed 
services for distinguished gallantry. It has now been 
suggested that new orders of merit should be 
created for those who render outstanding service in 
industry, in science, and in various other occupations 
on the home front. That would be just as proper as 
the bemedaling of the doers of brave deeds in the 
services. Both kinds of contributions are equally 
heroic. Indeed, we would go further and say that in 
the kind of total war upon which we are now 
embarked the heroic must be invoked in everybody, 
and doubtless will be. Yet millions must fight or 
work without the kind of recognition exemplified 
in decorations. They will have to be content with 
the satisfaction that should possess the soul of every 
patriot when he has given Lis bit to his country’s 
defense in time of need. Perhaps that is an argument for dispensing with 
decorations rather than for increasing them. 

BS oS a 
ALTER LIPPMANN says that people are talking about giving up their 
standard of living as a part of the war effort. Then he calls attention to 

the fact that they have already lost a large part of their way of living; not 
because of their decision, but because of Japanese conquests. The Japanese 
have deprived us of our rubber supply, and we must give up automobiles, with 
all that means to American life, until we can reconquer the rubber supply. 
He goes on to say: 

The plain fact of the matter, however, 
is that when Japan cut our commercial 
communications with the Far East, Japan 
knocked out the automobile industry in the 
United States. This created a situation where 
that industry can never be revived, nor our 
ways of life, insofar as they depend on the 
automobile, kept going much longer, if we 
do not win the war. ... 

We have lost the means to maintain 
the prevailing American standard of life 
because for twenty years we could not and 
would not understand that automobiles are not really a completely American 
product. We have created our greatest industry and we have organized our farms, 
our suburban communities, our factories, and our cities around a means of trans- 
portation which is vitally dependent upon the state of affairs on the other side of 
the world. Yet in our politics and in our diplomacy and in our military and naval 

reparations we have proceeded on the assumption that no one could touch us if 
he did not land an invading army in continental United States. 
* * od 





HE St. Louis Post Dispatch advises against the use of the word “yellow” as 

applied to the Japanese. Here is its reason: 

News of the especially harsh measures taken against white residents of 
Manila by the invading Japs may be an understand- 
able temptation to Americans to use the adjective 
“yellow.” 

This is a temptation to be avoided. As Pearl 
Buck has pointed out, the Chinese are yellow, too, 
and the Japs have made much of our use of this 
adjective—in a derogatory sense—to fan racial prej- 
udice in China. 

There are other reasons for avoiding the term 
“yellow.” We should learn to be discriminating 
about the things we are fighting for. We are not 
fighting the Japanese because they belong to the 
yellow race, but because-they have made and are 
making aggressive war against their neighbors. They 
have adopted a policy of cruel conquest. We are 
trying to establish a world order in which conquest 
and aggression should be banned. 

It is to our interests, therefore, to stir up feeling against aggression and 
against conquest. But when the war is over, and we set out to establish stability 
and peace, we will be worse off instead of better off if there are racial and na- 
tional hatreds. 


THE YELLOW 
SCOUNDRELS/, 
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Seeing South America. . «xvii 


N most of the countries of South 

America, there are large numbers 
of Indians, Negroes, or both. This is 
not true, however, of Argentina. 
Nearly all the people of that country 
are white. The population, like that 
of the United States, is of European 
origin, and of mixed nationalities. 
The country was settled by immi- 
grants. About 80 per cent of the 
people are of Spanish or Italian de- 
scent. The larger proportion of the 
people are, therefore, of South Euro- 
pean or Latin nationality. While you 
see people in Argentina of all strains, 
you will find more brunettes and 
fewer blondes than you would see 
in our own country. 


There are a good many Germans, 
and they consti- 
tute a problem just 
now. Many of them 
are Nazis, and 
would like to see 
Argentina take a 
course favorable to 
Germany. 

There are very 
many more Ital- 
ians than Ger- 
mans, and they do 
not constitute a 
serious political problem because they 
are not Fascists and are not followers 
of Mussolini. Many of the small 
farmers are Italians. They live on 
their little farms, work hard, and 
save their money. They have been 
there long enough so that they do not 
think of themselves as Italians, but 
rather as Argentines. Their standard 
of living is rather low, but they save 
enough so that they can send their 
children away to school and even to 
college. Many members of the second 
generation of Italians are thus able 
to rise above the economic level of 
their parents. Many of them become 
prominent in the commercial and in- 
tellectual life of Argentina. 





Walter E. Myer 


We all know that Argentina is 
something of a problem from the 
standpoint of the United States. The 
Argentine government is less inclined 
to cooperate with the United States 
than are the governments of other 
South American republics. This is 
partly a matter of competition. The 
Argentines produce chiefly products 
which are also produced in the United 
States; products such as beef, and 
wheat, and corn. They cannot sell 
these things to us. They are obliged 


to go elsewhere for a market, and 


they are inclined to be friendly to- 
ward their customers. The Argen- 
tines are also an independent people, 
and many of them do not like the 
idea of our undertaking to assume 
the leadership in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


In spite of all this, the fact remains 
that the average Argentine feels 
more friendly toward the United 
States than toward Germany at this 
time. Like the Chilean, he is more 
friendly toward England than toward 
the United States, but as between 
America and Germany, the Argentine 
chooses America. As I talked with 
workers, farmers, clerks, and busi- 
nessmen in Argentina, I was con- 
vinced that their attitude toward the 
war (this was last summer before the 
United States had become a belliger- 
ent) was very much like ours. They 
were afraid of Germany, hoped for 
her defeat, but hoped also that Ger- 
man defeat might come about without 
their being directly involved in the 
war. I suppose that that is the way 
the average Argentine still feels. He 
wants Germany to be defeated; he 
sympathizes with the United States 
and England. But he is very anxious 
for Argentina to keep out of it, just 
as, until recently, we wanted to keep 
out of it. 


Out in the rural districts, I found a 
good many people who had no very 
pronounced sympathies toward any 
of the warring nations. Some of the 
farmers seemed merely to be irritated 
because the war was going on, and 
because it was interfering with the 
sale of their products. 

While nearly all the ordinary 
people whom I met and talked to 
were opposed to Germany, there 
were strong pro-German elements in 
Argentina, and everyone knew it. 
The army was trained by Germans, 
and many of the officers were pro- 
German last summer. I daresay they 
still are. There were German sym- 
pathizers highly placed in the govern- 
ment. Many people suspected that 
the acting president, Dr. Ramon S. 
Castillo, was at heart favorable to 
Germany. There were, and are, 
dangerous Fifth Column activities in 
Argentina. 


The most influential newspapers 
were alive to this situation, and were 
insisting that the government take 
action against the Fifth Columnists 
and rid the country of German in- 
fluence. The newspapers of Buenos 








These 


are workers’ houses in Argentina 


Aires are, by the way, very 
good. Two of them, La 
Prensa and La Nacion, are 
probably as good as any in 
the United States. These 
papers are independent 
and speak their opinions 
as freely as the papers do 
in this country. They do 
not hesitate to criticize the 
governments in power 
whenever they see fit to 
do so. Most of the influ- 
ential dailies, including the 
two I have named, are very friendly 
to the United States. 

The dailies have large circulations, 
which indicates very wide reading 
among the people. Interest in inter- 
national affairs is keen. There are 
bulletin boards with latest news in 
front of the newspaper offices, and 
at any time there are large crowds 
standing in the streets reading the 
bulletins. When new editions of the 
dailies come out, newsboys are seen 
scurrying through the streets every- 
where selling papers, just as they do 
in our own cities. The Argentines 
thus are in an excellent position to 
been abreast of the latest news de- 
velopments. 

The two pictures which you find 
on this page will indicate something 
of the way different classes of the 
population live. There are broad 
avenues and streets on which one 
will find fine homes like the one you 
see pictured here. Most of them are 
built of brick, frequently covered 
over with a sort of plaster or stucco. 
Frame houses are, I understand, pro- 
hibited because of the fire hazard. The 
houses are likely to be built very 
close to the street without yards in 
front, but with fine gardens in back. 

In the sections of the city where 
the poor people, that is, the working 
classes, live, one does not see many 
large apartments or tenements which 
are to be seen in the poorer parts of 
many of our cities. You will see 
street after street lined with small 
stucco or plaster houses such as the 
one shown here. I took the picture 
of this street because I thought it was 
fairly typical of the streets in which 
the working people live. You will 
notice that this street is unimproved. 
In many cases the streets are paved. 
I should say that in most cases they 
are. 

Women do not vote in Argentina, 
but all men above the age of 18 are 
required to do so. If a man of voting 
age fails to cast a ballot in a national 
election, he is subject to a fine of 
five dollars. Whether or not this un- 
usual law is rigidly enforced, I do 
not know. 

A year of military service at the 
age of 20 is compulsory. One fre- 
quently sees squads of men being 
drilled in parks or parade grounds. 
My impression is that the training 
is not very intensive, and that proba- 
bly the armed forces are not well 
equipped with instruments of modern 
warfare. 

In Argentina, as in other South 
American countries, it is the custom 
to wear mourning, and to wear it for 
a long time when a relative dies, even 
though the relationship is not very 
close. The result is that mourning 
is much in evidence. If one were not 
acquainted with the customs of the 
South Americans, he would gain the 
impression that the population is 
rapidly dying off. 

—WALTER E. MYER. 








The house of a wealthy Argentine 
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Teacher: “What is a rabbit?” 
Johnny: “Dad says it’s an animal that 
grows the fur that other animals get 
credit for when it is made into a coat.” 
—SELECTED 





Husband: “Why do you insist on 

cooking so much food for our meals?” 

Wife: “If I didn’t, how could we 

economize by eating left-over dishes?” 
—SELECTED 





“What is your idea of civilization?” 
“It certainly is a good idea. Some- 
body ought to start it.”” —PATHFINDER 





It’s Hilda’s 


“Oh, heavens! 


Is this Thursday? 
night out!” 


GERARD IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Just think,” said the conceited 
heavyweight boxer, “thousands of 
listeners will tune in to this fight to- 
night.” 

“Yes,” shouted his manager, “and 
they'll know the result at least 10 
seconds before you will.” —-Tiv-Bits 





“T see you’re getting better marks 
lately. How’s that?” 
“Pop’s away on a business trip, and 
I do all my homework myself.” 
—SELECTED 





Air-raid Warden: “I’m sorry, madam, 
but your husband had a slight accident 
and has been taken to the hospital.” 

Housewife: “Gracious, but you 
frightened me. I thought there was 
something wrong with my blackout.” 

—PATHFINDER 





Angler (to rival proudly displaying 
catch): “Thank goodness, you’ve caught 
him. Im tired of throwing the little 
beggar back.” —LABOR 





Dentist: “A bridge like this one will 
cost you $75.” 
Patient: “Couldn’t you just put in a 








culvert?” —SELECTED 
“Don’t you believe that money 
talks?” 
“Yes, but all mine ever says is ‘good- 
bye.’ ” —PATHFINDER 
Husband (severely): “Dear, the 


bank has returned that check you 
wrote.” 
Wife: “Oh, isn’t that splendid! What 
can we buy with it this time?” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





“T found this coin on your desk, sir.” 

“I’m glad you are honest. I put it 
there purposely to test your honesty.” 

“That’s what I thought.” —Lasor 
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The Week at Home 


War Program 


Mileposts on the road to victory 
for the United States were sharply 
illuminated by President Roosevelt 
in his recent messages to Congress. 
In his annual report on the state of 
the Union, the Chief Executive called 
for an enormous increase in the pro- 
duction of war materials—60,000 
planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 antiair- 
craft guns, and 8,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping for 1942. During 1943 he said 
these figures must be increased to 
125,000 planes, 75,000 tanks, 35,000 
antiaircraft guns, and 10,000,000 tons 
of shipping. 

The next day, exactly one month 
after Pearl Harbor, the President in- 
dicated how this gigantic arms pro- 
gram would be financed. He asked 
Congress to approve a record-shatter- 
ing budget of approximately $59,- 
000,000,000—a sum which will take 
well over half of every dollar of na- 
tional income for the year. Of this 
astronomical sum, only $3,000,000,- 
000 was for normal, nondefense 
purposes. The rest—more than $1,- 
000,000,000 a week—was to pay for 
our war effort during the coming 
fiscal year. Thus $56,000,000,000 
would be added to the $75,000,000,000 
already set aside for defense during 
1940 and 1941. 

As the President said, this stupen- 


dous program “means taxes and 
Al- 


bonds, and bonds and taxes.” 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE comes under the execu- 
tive administration of James M. Landis. 


ready congressmen are pondering 
ways and means to siphon off a larger 
portion of our estimated $100,000,- 
000,000 national income for this year. 
Present taxes are expected to take 
some $16,500,000,000; the President 
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powerful officials of the U. S. government. 
his “bailiwick.” 


requested that Congress raise $9,- 
000,000,000 more. We face the cer- 
tain prospect of steeply increased in- 
come and excise taxes, and the like- 
lihood of many new levies. 


An Executive for OCD 


For many months Mayor La 
Guardia has been a storm center of 
public criticism because he has at- 
tempted to hold several full-time jobs 
at once. Not only is he mayor of 
the largest city in the United States, 
but he tries to function as director of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, presi- 
dent of the National Conference of 
Mayors, and the American representa- 
tive on the Canadian-American De- 
fense Board. Many people who ad- 
mire his ability have felt that both 
OCD and New York City have suf- 
fered because he has spread himself 
over too many activities. 


A few days ago La Guardia almost 
lost one of his jobs. OCD was origi- 
nally set up by an order from the 
President, and had no congressional 
sanction or federal funds. Therefore, 
when the House of Representatives 
voted recently upon the matter of 
granting $100,000,000 to OCD, a ma- 
jority of Representatives, who feel 
that the mayor should give up one 
of his two main jobs, voted to trans- 
fer the functions of civilian defense to 
the War Department. 


Before Congress had taken final ac- 
tion on this move, President Roose- 
velt stepped in to clear the situation. 
He appointed James M. Landis, dean 
of Harvard Law School, as full-time 
“executive” of OCD, to take over 
much of the desk work and details 
of office administration. La Guardia 
remains as director, but he will now 
have more time for traveling in con- 
nection with civilian defense, and for 
his other jobs. 


Price Control Again 


Congress was in recess last week, 
as members took a post-season holi- 
day. Work on legislation was by no 
means suspended, however, for con- 
ference committees were hard at work 
ironing out differences in several im- 
portant bills. Most important of these 
was the much-delayed price-control 
bill, which recently passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 83 to 1. 

After five long months, members of 
Congress are still far apart in their 
versions of what constitutes satis- 
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PRICE ADMINISTRATOR and Director of Civilian Supply Leon Henderson is one of the most 


Rationing and price-fixing come within what he calls 
Here he is (center) discussing problems of the automobile industry. 


factory price control. Both houses 
agree that prices should be kept in 
line with those prevailing during the 
first two weeks of October 1941; and 
that rents, but not wages, should be 
included in the measure. But there 
the similarity ends. The Senate wants 
a single administrator who can regu- 
late prices by licensing dealers and 
by selling and buying commodities. 
The House wants a five-man board 
with neither power. 

It is upon the matter of farm prices 
that there is the greatest disagree- 
ment. In spite of the recommenda- 
tions of the administration, the farm 
bloc, especially in the Senate, has in- 
sisted on high, flexible ceilings for 
farm products. The Senate version 
of the bill even permits the secretary 
of agriculture to veto any ceiling set 
upon farm goods. Farm prices could 
easily rise 25 per cent under this bill, 
which Majority Leader Barkley 
dubbed “a farm relief measure.” 

It is almost certain that there will 
be much further debate and revision 
before any relief is granted to con- 
sumers who have spent an additional 
$2,000,000,000 in the last 18 months 
because of price rises. 


Delayed Production 


It was becoming disturbingly clear 
last week to even the most optimistic 
that United States war production has 
been proceeding far too slowly. To 
those who were still skeptical, there 
was Official evidence—the report of 
a special committee set up under Rep- 
resentative John H. Tolan to study 
war production. This report showed 
that so far war production has been 
smaller than might be expected in 
view of our ability to produce and our 
desperate need for war goods. 

According to the report, manu- 
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facturers were partly to blame be- 
cause of their slowness and reluc- 
tance to convert facilities from civil- 
ian to wartime production, while goy- 
ernment defense agencies were partly 
responsible because of their failure 
to compel such conversion. 

As these facts seeped down into 
the public consciousness, everyone 
concerned blamed someone else for 
the failure. The CIO pointed out that 
a year ago, one of their brilliant 
young executives, Walter Reuther, 
had proposed a plan for conversion of 
the automobile industry which had 
been denounced by industry and 
shelved by OPM. Industry, on the 
other hand, reminded the unions of 
defense strikes. 

One thing stood out above all the 
buck-passing: The time has now 
passed for argument and recrimina- 
tion. Action is needed and all indi- 
cations now point to a _ concerted 
drive to correct the mistakes of the 
past and move forward to the goals 
outlined by the President. On a dozen 
fronts the battle of production was 
moving forward last week as the 
nation realized its past shortcomings 
and the size of the job to be done, 


Ambassador to Russia 


Laurence A. Steinhardt, our new 
ambassador to Turkey (see page 1), 
should be well qualified to handle the 
responsibilities of 
this important and 
strategic post. Not 
only is he consid- 
ered to be one of 
the most capable 
of American dip- 
lomats, but in ad- 
dition he has a 
broad background 
of diplomatic ex- 





a perience. For the 
Steinhardt last two and a half 


years he has been 
our ambassador to Russia, where he 
had the difficult task of trying to 
understand and interpret the very 
intricate and often mysterious ma- 
neuverings of Soviet policy. 
Steinhardt came into the foreign 
service in 1933, after giving valuable 
service in the fight to secure Roose- 
velt’s nomination and election. His 
first appointment, as minister to Swe- 
den, was of course a political reward, 
but he soon demonstrated his fitness 
for diplomatic work. While in Swe- 
den he helped negotiate a reciprocal 
trade treaty with that country, and 
investigated the desirability of recog- 
nizing Soviet Russia. In 1937 he was 
moved to Peru, where, as ambassa- 
dor, he helped lay the groundwork 
for the famous Pan-American Con- 
ference at Lima in 1938. 
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The Week Abroad 


The Battle Fronts 


Russia’s armies, determined not to 
give the foe a chance to dig in for the 
winter, pressed their counteroffensive 
last week along the full length of the 
eastern front. Strongly reinforced 
with tough combat units drawn from 
Siberia, they battered the Finnish 
lines and came close to effecting a 
junction with the defenders of be- 
sieged Leningrad. 


In the central sector, where their 


Black Sea 
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RUSSIAN GAINS begin to look impressive as the Nazi tide 
is rolled back. The Nazi retreat began with the pen re- 
( 

moved as the Russians drove the Nazis from Klin (3), Kali- 
Last week Axis forces were re- 
treating in the Crimea (6), bridgehead for an Axis drive 
Leningrad (7), be- 
sieged since September, was relieved by the counteroffen- 
sive, and southeastward in the Donets area Russian troops 


capture of Rostov (1). The threat to Moscow 


nin (4), and Kaluga (5). 


toward the vital Caucasian oil fields. 


drove toward Kharkov (8). 


sled-mounted artillery was taking a 
heavy toll of the invader, the Soviet 
forces cut a major north-south rail- 
way line which links the Nazi-held 
cities of Rzhev, Vyazma, and Bryansk. 
The Germans have thus been de- 
prived of a transport route which 
previously enabled them to shift men 
and supplies rapidly from one threat- 
ened point to another. It would not 
be surprising if the loss of this rail- 
way line compels the Germans to 
make a further retreat, perhaps as 
far west as Smolensk. 

In the Far East, the news was not 
nearly so good for the United Na- 
tions. The Chinese were active at 
several points on the Asian mainland. 
But the force of their offensives was 
not sufficiently powerful to.deter the 
Japanese from continuing their thrust 
toward Singapore or from striking 
anew at the Netherlands East Indies. 
The Japanese captured Kuala Lum- 
pur, capital of the Malay Federated 
States, and the British prepared for 
a siege of their Singapore base. With 
Davao, in the southern Philippine 
island of Mindanao, as a base of op- 
erations, the Japanese also launched a 
major attack upon Dutch Borneo. 
Their major objective there was the 
tiny island of Tarakan, off the north 
Borneo coast, which contains highly 
productive oil fields. 


Refugee Governments 


In the struggle against the Axis, 
the United Nations are seeking to 
mobilize the liberal and pro-demo- 
cratic elements that have been driven 
underground in Europe’s occupied 
countries. It is realized that the 


enemy can be hit not alone by power- 
ful offensives from without but also 
by widespread revolt from within. 





It is for this reason that the British, 
since the start of the war, have given 
refuge to a number of exile govern- 
ments. They play an important role 
in keeping alive resistance through- 
out the enemy-held lands. 

Since the entry of the United 
States into the war, refugees from 
various European countries have 
sought to set up more “free govern- 
ments” in this country. This has pre- 
sented our authorities in Washing- 
ton with a rather delicate problem. 
In some instances, those 
who have taken the lead- 
ership in these movements 
have not been notably dis- 
tinguished for their devo- 
tion to democratic ideals. 

Recently, the former 
King Carol of Rumania, 
now residing in Mexico, 
proclaimed himself leader 
of the “free Rumanian 
government.” It is true 
that Carol was forced off 
his throne by Hitler. But 
as monarch, Carol showed 
himself as thorough an 
autocrat as Hitler or Mus- 
solini. Our government 
is not disposed to ap- 
prove of Carol as head of 
a “free Rumania.” His 
presence at a conference, 
designed to further the 
principles of the Roose- 
velt-Churchill ‘Atlantic 
Charter,” would be em- 
barrassing, to say the least. 

It is the same story with 
others who have come for- 
ward to obtain Washing- 
ton’s approval of their activities. 
Their credentials are being carefully 
examined before being admitted to 
the fellowship of the United Nations. 


was re- 


Irish Bases 


The always thorny problem of 
Eire’s west coast ports has once again 
come up for discussion between Lon- 
don and Dublin. During the first 
World War, the British used the ports 
of Cobh, Lough Swilly, and Bere 
Haven as naval bases to guard the 
sea approaches to Britain against 
enemy marauders. 


In this war, the British have had 
to get along without these ports. They 
had handed them over to the govern- 
ment of Eire in 1938—incidentally 
over the objections of Winston 
Churchill—as a token of their desire 
to settle their long-standing dispute 
with the Irish Free State. 


Since the fall of 1939, repeated ef- 
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forts have been made by London to 
obtain the use of the ports once 
again. So far these efforts have been 
to no avail. Eire’s prime minister, 
Eamon de Valera, has taken the view 
that such a step would involve his 
nation directly in the war. Strength- 
ening his attitude was the widely 
voiced fear in Eire that once the 
British were allowed the use of the 
ports, they might refuse to give them 
up, even at the close of the war. 

The new negotiations with Eire are 
apparently designed to resolve its 
doubts on this score. Now that the 
United States is at war, American 
rather than British naval forces could 
be stationed at the west coast ports. 
And the United States could assure 
de Valera that the bases would be 
returned to Eire after the war. 
Whether these assurances will bring 
about Eire’s cooperation with the Al- 
lied war effort is still uncertain as 
we go to press. 


China's Leader 


The unified command in the south- 
west Pacific places all Allied military 
forces in China under the direction 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
This is no mere political gesture. It 
is frank recognition of Chiang’s 
proved ability as a military chieftain. 
For the last four and a half years, his 
armies, though pathetically short of 
weapons, have held the Japanese at 
bay. Limited to guerrilla warfare, 
they have nevertheless compelled the 
invaders to maintain costly garrisons 
at every Chinese city, along every 
river route and highway. 

Ironically enough, Chiang prepared 
for his career at the Tokyo Military 
College. That was in the days when 
the Japanese capital offered refuge 
and encouragement to revolutionaries 
plotting against China’s Manchu dy- 
nasty. Chiang, then a mere stripling, 
fell in with a group of the rebels and 
when he returned to China he took 
part in the movement that led to the 
creation of the Chinese republic. 


It was no smooth sailing for the 
republic in its first years. Provincial 
war lords, supporters of the weak 
Manchu monarchy, opposed a strong 
central government that carried the 
promise of popular reforms. They 
insisted upon maintaining their own 
armies and keeping their revenue 
preserves intact. Thus, Chiang was 
picked by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder 


. of the republic, to organize a national 


army that would crush the feudal 
lords. He was not entirely success- 
ful. But his achievement was suffi- 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK is commander of Allied 
land and air forces in China. 


cient to highlight him as one of 
China’s strong men. And in 1928, 
after Dr. Sun’s death, he was chosen 
to lead the nation. 

Chiang, at 53, is one of the more 
retiring of the world’s political fig- 
ures. He rarely makes a speech. His 
public appearances are few. His 
wife, however, is a highly talented 
woman who knows all the press 
agents’ tricks. Educated in the United 
States, she has helped her husband 
immensely in unifying China. 


Inside Germany 


Since Hitler came to power in 1933, 
there have been periodic rumors of 
an impending crackup inside the 
Third Reich. Never, however, have 
the reports of serious tension been 
so persistent as during the last two 
weeks. Many observers, sobered by 
experience, are disposed to treat the 
many stories with great caution. 
Others find them moreecredible be- 
cause of the undeniable defeats suf- 
fered by Hitler in Russia. 


The most widely credited report 
is that a serious rift has occurred be- 
tween Hitler and the German high 
command. It is said that the dis- 
missal of Field Marshal Walther von 
Brauchitsch from the supreme com- 
mand of the German army, some 
weeks ago, has resulted in a purge 
of the entire high command. Stock- 
holm and Berne sources add that a 
number of the leading generals, fear- 
ing a collapse of the Nazi armies in 
the east, recently plotted against Hit- 
ler and drew up exact plans for a re- 
bellion. It is said that, with the Nazis 
removed from power, they hoped to 
present peace proposals to the United 
Nations which would leave Germany 
with at least some of its gains on the 
continent. 

Other stories add that Marshal Her- 
mann Goering, who has long been on 
intimate terms with the German 
army, has fallen under Hitler’s sus- 
picion and that his movements are 
constantly being watched by the Ger- 
man secret police. The secret police 
are said to have been given 3,000 air- 
planes to crush any revolt that may 
break out within Germany proper. 





Pronunciations 


von Brauchitsch—fon’ brow’kitch—ow as 
in how 

Bryansk—bree-ansk’ 

Chiang Kai-shek—jee’ong’ ki’ shek’—i as 

in ice 

Davao—dah-vah’'oe 

Hermann Goering—hair’mahn guh'ring 

Kuala Lumpur—kwah’‘lah loom-poor’ 

Mindanao—-min-dah-nah’oe 

Rzhev—rzhef’ 

Smolensk—smoe-lyensk’ 

Sun Yat-sen—soon’ yaht’-sen’ 

Tarakan—tah-rah-kahn’ 

Vyazma—vyahz’mah 
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tug of war seems to be entering its 
final stage. 

Up to the present, Germany has 
sought to entice Turkey into coopera- 
tion by means of the usual technique 
of Nazi diplomacy—threats and 
promises. The Nazis have reminded 
Turkey of their military might, have 
recalled vividly the plight of a dozen 
European nations that have refused 
to listen to reason, and have made 
an ostentatious show of their power 
by gathering troops and war equip- 
ment on Turkey’s borders. 

When the threats have failed to 
swing Turkey into line, the Nazis 
have held out glowing promises of 
rewards to follow collaboration with 
the Axis. There have been promises 
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of territorial gains, and promises of 
great economic concessions if they 
will see the light. 


Economic Pressure 

The economic weapon has not been 
an unconvincing argument, for the 
Turks have strong trade ties with 
Hitler’s Reich. Since 1928, Germany 
has been Turkey’s best customer. 
The depression caused many of Tur- 
key’s markets to disappear and large 
stocks of unsold tobacco, fruit, ce- 
reals piled up to plague the Turks. 
Turkey naturally welcomed the 
prospect of increased sales to Ger- 
many. By 1936, Turkey was sending 
to the Reich over half its exports and 
taking in return about 45 per cent 
of its total imports. 


To make the situation more diffi- 
cult for the Turks, Germany had 
offered prices well above those paid 
by other nations for Turkish goods. 
The effect was to raise Turkey’s price 
level to the point where her goods 
could no longer be sold elsewhere. 
In addition, the Turks sold far more 
to Germany than they bought from 
her. They were thus compelled to 
trade with her or to incur a great 
economic loss. 

At the outbreak of war in 1939, the 
percentage of foreign trade taken by 
the Germans was still three times as 
great as that of Turkey’s second best 
customer, the United States. Even 
more impressive was the fact that 
the Nazi military might seemed in- 
vincible. Country after country was 
overrun. In the initial weeks and 
months of the Russian campaign 
even the mighty Soviet Union seemed 
unable to stem the Nazi tide. 

There is little wonder, then, that 
the Turks hesitated to take any 
measure which would start the Nazi 
armies to marching against them. 
Their game was to walk the diplo- 


Turkey's Position in War 
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matic tightrope. They made con- 
cessions here to Germany and con- 
cessions there to Russia and England. 
But they never went so far as to 
embroil themselves in war with 
either of the main belligerents in the 
European war. 


Diplomatic See-Saw 


Thus shortly before the outbreak 
of the war in 1939, they signed a 
treaty with Great Britain which was 
virtually a treaty of alliance and 
which provided for their entry into 
the war on the side of the Allies. Yet, 
there was an important reservation 
to the effect that they would not have 
to take up arms against Russia. 

While the treaty with England 
was still in effect, the Turks signed 
a nonaggression pact with Germany. 
They signed this agreement at a 
time when Hitler’s armies were 
swallowing up the Balkan nations 
and extending the German frontier 
right up to the Dardanelles and the 
Bosporus—the straits which pass 
through Turkish territory and join 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 

At the same time, Turkey aided 
the British by refusing to allow Ger- 
man troops and war equipment to 
pass through to Iraq to fight the 
British and she also refused to grant 
the request of the Vichy government 
of France to permit troops to pass 
through to Syria to fight the British 
and the Free French. 


’ How long the Turks can continue 
this game of diplomatic hide-and- 
seek, events of the next few weeks 
are likely to tell. If the Nazis choose 
to stake all on an attack upon Russia 
and upon British interests in the Near 
East and Africa by using the Turkish 
route, there is little the Turks can 
do to prevent it. Their choice will 
be to submit or resist. If they yield 
to the Nazis, they will receive treat- 
ment no better than that meted to 
the other neutrals which surrendered 
in the face of Hitler’s thunderings. 
If they resist, they will cast their 
lot definitely with the 26 United Na- 
tions now engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle with the totalitarian 
aggressors. 

Turkey’s ability to resist a Nazi as- 
sault is an unknown quantity. Of 
all the Balkan armies, Turkey’s is 
the strongest. Turkish fighters are 
fierce and are especially effective on 
the defensive. But they are lacking 


































































THE TURKS are known as hard and well-trained 


upon to give a good account of themselves. 


in essential equipment. They need 
tanks and guns and antitank guns 
and especially airplanes. 


But the British and Americans are 
in a good position to help the Turks 
where they need help most. The 
British are establishing in the ad- 
joining countries of Syria, Iraq, and 
Iran and have been assembling men 
and vital equipment in that area for 
many months. The United States has 
been sending war materials to the 
Persian Gulf for months and many 
of these needed materials could be 
placed in Turkish hands. In fact, the 
United States has been helping Tur- 
key under the Lend-Lease Act. 

In the event of a Nazi drive 
through Turkey, it is likely that the 
Turks would be compelled to aban- 
don the European plain and fight a 
defensive war from the Asiatic side 
of their country, where they would 
be greatly assisted by the rugged and 
forbidding nature of the land. What 
few roads there are are little more 
than trails and the Nazis would be 
unable to use their mechanized 
equipment against the Turks. It is 
thought that the Turks could hold the 
hills and valleys and mountain passes 
indefinitely against the Nazis. 


Gateway to Continents 


It is because of Turkey’s strategic 
geographic location that the Allied 
nations would rush all possible mili- 
tary aid to her. Through an accident 
of geography she stands at the cross- 
roads of three continents and thus 
holds the key to military develop- 
ments. Turkey lies partly in Europe 
and partly in Asia. It is the gate- 
way to Syria, Iraq, Iran, and the 





Turkey is the bridge between Europe and the Near and Middle East 





fighters. 
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Properly equipped they can be counted 


entire Near East. It stands as a 
barrier to Suez and Africa. 

During recent years, Turkey has 
made a desperate effort to become a 
powerful, modern nation. Many of 
the ancient customs have been aban- 
doned. Educational progress has been 
revolutionary. The government has 
fostered new industries, and textile 
mills, steel factories, chemical plants, 
and manufacturing concerns of all 
kinds have sprung up throughout the 
Turkish Republic. 

Despite the tremendous progress 
made in the drive for industrializa- 
tion, much remains to be accom- 
plished. Turkey possesses mineral 
wealth of great value which has not 
yet been tapped. She is one of the 
important sources of chrome, which 
is used to harden steel and thus a 
vital war material. She possesses 
vast stores of lead, copper, asbestos, 
salt, marble, and mercury. 

Agriculture, not mining or manu- 
facturing, is still the principal oc- 
cupation of Turkey. More than four- 
fifths of Turkey’s 16 million people 
are engaged in cultivating the soil, 
cattle raising, herding, and other 
agricultural pursuits. Among the 
principal agricultural products are 
tobacco, known the world over, ce- 
reals, figs, silk, olives and olive oil, 
dried fruits, hides and skins. 

Turkey’s final decision is likely to 
be determined by the course of the 
war. With Nazi defeats in Russia 
and with British successes in Libya, 
the Turks are more likely to cast 
their lot with the United Nations. 
They have far more to win by an 
Allied victory than by an Axis vic- 
tory. An important factor in their 
decision is the traditional friendship 
with Russia. During most of the 
postwar period, Turkey and Russia 
have been bound by strong friend- 
ship. The program of industrializa- 
tion and modernization was greatly 
facilitated by aid from Russia. Thus, 
as the hour of decision draws nearer, 
most circumstances favor Turkey’s 
lining up with the United Nations. 
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Job Opportunities for U.S. Youth 


(Concluded from page 1) 


shipfitter, instrument-maker, and 


coppersmith. 

A popular civil service examina- 
tion for trades work for the young 
man of high school age is the one for 
apprentice in the mechanical trades. 
The applicant for such an apprentice 
job has no previous training or expe- 
rience qualifications to meet, but he 
does have to pass a written test. The 
test is designed to measure general 
mechanical aptitude and _ includes 
problems in arithmetic and questions 
on simple physical principles, simple 
mechanical devices, such as gears 
and pulleys, simple machines, and 
common tools. 

Persons appointed as a result of 
this type of examination must serve 
an apprenticeship of four years dur- 
ing which time they are paid (in 
Washington) steady wages ranging 
from $3.20 a day at the beginning, to 
$6.08 a day toward the end of their 
training period. Upon satisfactory 
completion of the apprenticeship, the 
employee enters the journeyman 
stage at a salary from $7.50 to $8.50 
a day, the exact amount depending 
on which trade the individual chose 
at the time he accepted his appren- 
tice appointment, and the location of 
the government establishment in 
which he is employed. 

The apprentice position provides 
the most promise for advancement at 
present. It gives the young person 
immediate work in important defense 
agencies of the government and ex- 
cellent courses of training on the 
job. Many naval establishments are 
seeking apprentices today, for they 
realize that only through apprentice- 
ship and training programs can they 
obtain all the skilled workers now 
needed in ship construction and re- 
pair. 


Clerical Occupations 


While the ranks of available em- 
ployees in the trades have been thin 
for months, another serious shortage 
has cropped up among the clerical 
occupations. The outstanding need, 
especially in the nation’s capital, is 
for stenographers and typists—par- 
ticularly the former. 

Two months ago, the Civil Service 
Commission stated that at least 15,- 
000 new stenographers and typists 
would be appointed to federal posi- 
tions by June 30, 1942. That esti- 
mate became obsolete when war was 
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declared by the United States, and it 
appears that under present condi- 
tions, several times that number will 
be employed during the next six 
months. 


The Commission has kept a stenog- 
rapher-typist examination open to 
applicants since last May; the mini- 
mum age limit is 18 years. Eleven of 
the 13 civil service district offices 
throughout the country now have 
stenographer-typist examinations 
open, and in the case of seven of 
these, the minimum age limit is only 
16 years. 


Stenographer’s Examination 


The examination for stenographer 
consists mainly of a simple copying 
test in typing plus a dictation exercise 
to determine the competitor’s ability 
to take and transcribe shorthand 
notes. For the entrance salary grade 
of $120 a month, the shorthand rate 
required is 96 words a minute. Typ- 
ing exercises are rated on the basis 
of speed and accuracy, but there is no 
established minimum speed limit re- 
quired of the competitor. 

For the benefit of those who wish 
to apply under the Commission’s cen- 
tral office stenographer-typist ex- 
amination announcement, which is 
designed specifically to provide em- 
ployees for work only in Washington, 
tests are being given at more than 
700 examining points all over the 
country several times a month. Ar- 
rangements are being made to estab- 
lish additional examining points 
throughout the states in order to im- 
prove on the recruiting drive for the 
needed workers, and to reduce the 
distance which the applicants must 
travel in order to compete in the ex- 
aminations. 

Ordinarily, examinations an- 
nounced by the Commission’s cen- 
tral office are held for filling positions 
in the District of Columbia, and the 
district examinations are held for the 
filling of positions which become va- 
cant in federal offices outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In the present 
emergency, however, many of the ap- 
pointees are being recruited from ap- 
plicants who have competed success- 
fully in district examinations. 


One gets an idea of the extent of 
the opportunities by considering the 
fact that in the Washington office 
alone, almost 100 examinations are 
open at the present time in many 





Civil Service examinations 
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different occupations and at various 
salary levels, ranging from $1,260 to 
$6,500. Among these are 20 of par- 
ticular interest to young men and 
women between the ages of 16 and 
20. They range from sorting machine 
operator to multilith press operator. 
They include positions in engineer- 
ing, photography, laboratory work, 
radio, tabulating machine operation. 
mimeograph operation, and many 
others. 


District Offices 


The Commission’s district offices 
have scores of other examinations 
open to qualified applicants con- 
stantly. Most of these are of the 
skilled trades and clerical types. Com- 
plete information on the nation-wide 
examinations announced by the 
Washington headquarters and the lo- 
cal examinations announced through 
the office of the civil service district 
in which you live, is available at 
practically every post office in the 
nation which furnishes house-to- 
house delivery of mail. 

Civil service examinations are an- 
nounced by the Commission in Wash- 
ington, by its district offices, and by 
certain of its boards of examiners in 
various sections of the country as the 
personnel needs in the employing es- 
tablishments fluctuate from time to 
time. Whenever any examination in 
which a person is interested is not 
open for submission of applications, 
he can arrange with the Commission’s 
local representative in the nearest 
first- or second-class post office to 
place his name on file to be notified 
when the examination is announced. 
This special service to the citizens 
eliminates any necessity for writing 
to the Commission. 

In addition to the job opportunities 
open to youth which have been de- 
scribed in this article, a special ap- 
peal has gone out for amateur radio 
operators. The United States Mari- 
time Commission needs radio opera- 
tors for the rapidly growing mer- 
chant fleet, and is making a nation- 
wide appeal. Young men who can 
qualify through the Civil Service 
thus have ihe opportunity not only 
to receive valuable training but also 
to serve their country in a most im- 
portant manner. 

A young man must be 18 years of 
age before he is eligible for the spe- 
cial training course which is being 
given to prospective maritime radio 
operators. But high school students 
who feel that they have a knack for 
this sort of work are urged not to 
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wait until they are 18 to begin prep- 
aration. They should take every 
course in school which will help them 
to understand the principles of radio 
operation. They should read as 
much as they can on the subject. If 
possible, they might take a night 
course in a commercial radio school, 
or join an amateur radio club. 


If, after one reaches the age of 18 
and has completed two years of high 
school, including one year of algebra, 
he desires to become a ship radio op- 
erator, he may seek such a position 
with the Maritime Commission. If 
he is accepted, he will be given a free 
training course in marine radio- 
telegraphy at Gallups Island in Bos- 
ton harbor, where the Merchant Ma- 
rine radio school is located. His 
transportation expenses from his 
home to the school will be taken care 
of by the government. 


Radio students receive from $36 to 
$60 a month during the 10-month 
training course, in addition to free 
clothing, food, quarters, textbooks, 
and medical and dental care. Base 
pay in positions as ships’ radio op- 
erators, obtainable after graduation, 
is $105 a month plus bonuses which 
often bring the total income to $300 
a month and more in certain services. 


In the event that a high school stu- 
dent should begin to train for this 
work and then be unable to obtain 
a position with the Maritime Com- 
mission, the time he has devoted 
would by no means be wasted. There 
are many opportunities open for radio 
operators and there is good reason 
to believe that the field will continue 
to grow in the future. 
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Job Opportunities 


1. What are some of the different 
types of jobs now open under the Civil 
Service Commission? 

2. What procedure does one follow 
in obtaining a civil service appoint- 
ment? 

3. What type of workers are in de- 
mand by the United States Maritime 
Commission? 

4. Why is it desirable for a young 
person to make preparations early for 
a civil service appointment? 


Turkey 


1. Why is Turkey’s position of such 
vital importance to the Allies? 

2. What and where are’ the 
danelles and the Bosporus? 

3. How has Turkey managed to re- 
main on friendly terms with both the 
Axis and the Allies? 

4. Tell something about the elements 
of military strength of Turkey. 


Dar- 


Miscellaneous 


1. Where and what is Kuala Lumpur 
and what role is it playing in the war? 

2. Why is Eire reluctant to allow 
Great Britain to use its bases? 

3. True or false: According to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s budget, the United 
States will spend more than $1,000,- 
000,000 a week for war during the ~ 
coming year. 

4. Who is the American ambassador ~ 
to Turkey? 





